Pamela awaits cue in church drama _ 


School spirit was keen. On the night before the 
big game between Ursinus College and Swarthmore 
College, enthusiastic rooters for Swarthmore painted 
a huge "S" over the playing field on the Ursinus campus 
On the next day, the game was played in rain and the lim 
used to paint the big "S'' on the field became wet and 
soaked through the thin nylon pants worn by the 
Swarthmore players. Seven Swarthmore players, 
including five varsity men, were burned on the legs 
by the lime. On the other hand, Ursinus players were 
unhurt because they were wearing heavier pants and 
changed to dry ones between the halves. The next two 
games on the Swarthmore schedule were canceled because 
the burns on the players' legs were not sufficiently 
healed. Moral: Lime does not play. 
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“I knew from his first day at the hospital, a two- 
pound baby was off to a bad start.” 
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omething missed? 


Christmas gilts 


@e@y wish I knew what to get Don 
| for Christmas,” Sharon said, 
half to herself as she started 
drying the evening dishes while her 
mother washed them. 

“Are you really going to give Don 
a present?” her mother asked, cas- 
ual like. 

“Well, I guess so,” Sharon an- 
swered. “I’d feel like a clod if he 
came over here with a gift and I 
didn’t have anything for him.” 

“What makes you think he'll 
bring you a present?” her mother 
asked and Sharon knew by the tone 
of her voice that she might get some 
help, if she didn’t spout off too 
much, 

“It’s like this,” Sharon tried to 
explain. “When kids date a number 
of times like Don and I have, the 
boy usually gives the girl a Christ- 
mas present.” 

“Then she’s supposed to give him 
one, is that it? Just because he 
brings her a present?” 

“Well, she’s supposed to,” Sharon 
hedged. 

This brought up the whole sub- 
ject of Christmas gifts. Who should 
be getting gifts from her this year? 
What should she give to them? 
Where was she going to get the 
money to buy gifts this year? Just 
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the thought of buying amid t 
mobs of shoppers and the hecti 
whirl of selecting and giving gif 
made Sharon almost wish then 
weren’t such a thing as Christmas. 

Why give at all? 

Sharon stopped a moment. Wa 
she falling into the same trend 4 
those who approached the Chris 
mas giving of gifts as “big busi 
ness’? No, Christmas to the Chri 
tian was the birthday of Jesus—t 
coming of God to man as man 
God incarnate. As a Christian you 
person, Sharon asked herself: Ho 
can I make my observance of Chris4 
mas more of a Christian obser 


not familiar with the true signif 
cance of God’s coming to man? 
Because God loved, he gav 
Those who love God give also 
love. s But how often is our givi 
prompted by custom and “big busy 
ness” rather than by love? Whi 
segment of my plans for the Chris} 
mas season am I setting aside spi 
cifically to thank God? And cel 
tainly a part of thanking God is th 
attitude in which I approach givi | 
at Christmas. Sharon looked at h 
list. 


Who wants what? First of a 
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Sharon decided that she was going 
to get presents for people whom she 


__ really wanted to remember. Where- 
ever she had a question, she talked it 


through with her parents. They 
were very cooperative. After all, 
part of the real joy at Christmas is 


_ in giving—giving things you have 


chosen because you really want 


_ someone to have them. 


Sharon carefully checked her list 


- thinking about what these persons 
_ might honestly want for Christmas. 
_ Then she figured out how much she 


~ her out. 


could spend on each person. This, 
too, influenced what she would se- 
lect for each person on her list. 
After all, it wasn’t the expensiveness 
of the present that made it a Christ- 
mas gift, but the genuine feelings of 
concern that went into the selecting 
and giving of the gift. This is part 
of giving with love. 

But money is a factor. Sharon 
had saved almost twelve dollars 
from her allowance to get presents. 
But she knew she needed more 
money. Perhaps Mom would help 
But mostly, she wanted to 
pay for the gifts herself. 

As she thought about how to get 
more money, her thoughts struck on 
another possibility. What about her 
giving “IOU” gifts for Christmas ? 

For example, her married sister 
quite often asked Sharon to baby- 
sit for her. Instead of accepting the 
usual baby-sitting fees, Sharon won- 
dered why at Christmas she couldn’t 
promise her sister to baby-sit free 
for a certain number of times in the 


year ahead? So she wrote down a 
note: To my sister, I credit to your 
account ten baby-sitting sessions 
without cost to you and to be hon- 
ored in the next six months. With 
Christmas greetings from your sis- 
ter, Sharon. 

Here was a gift that Sharon’s sis- 
ter really wanted and needed. And 
it wouldn’t cost Sharon anything im- 
mediately before Christmas and it 
would give her a chance to spread 
her Christmas gift out over the year 
ahead. 

Quickly she turned her thoughts 
to others on her list. 

There was that ornery, younger 
brother of hers—pesky Pete. Just 
last night he asked her to help him 
learn to dance for the spring dances 
coming up. She recalled teasing him 
at the time, for this was a new 
wrinkle in his approach to girls. 
But maybe for Christmas she could 
give him an appointment sheet to be 
filled out for so many dancing les- 
sons between now and spring. 

And perhaps she and Pete could 
give Dad a promissory note to keep 
the car washed and the lawn mowed 
throughout the year ahead. And to 
Mother, they could promise Sunday 
mornings in bed while they pre- 
pared breakfast for the family. Both 
Dad and Mother would be tickled 
by such a gift at Christmas. 

Just the anticipation of giving 
such gifts made Sharon feel the joy 
of giving. Her parents would be 
more pleased with these gifts than 
they would be with anything she 
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Christmas gifts 


bought in a store, for she was giving 
something of herself in these gifts. 

It was all worth exploring, at 
least. 

Why not try the idea at church 
with the youth group? For example, 
Sharon pondered, why not have the 
youth group make gifts of their ser- 
vices to folks in the community? 
In addition to caroling, what about 
taking jam or jelly to a shut-in, 
reading to an elderly person, taking 
a shut-in for a car ride, and baby- 
sitting during Christmas rush so a 
young mother could do her Christ- 
mas shopping ? 

Other gift ideas: But even if 
she did buy gifts, Sharon wondered 
where she might get “different” 
ideas for gift suggestions. Her 
mother replied, “Why not check the 
catalogue from our church publish- 
ing house?” 

At first, Sharon thought the sug- 
gestion a little weird. But then a 


quick glance gave her several sug 
gestions. 

Why not give gifts jointly, Sharo 
thought. A magazine subscription t 
her parents, a book to Aunt Mar 
and Uncle Bill. And for her fiv 
eirl friends, she might buy the sam 
thing for each of them. 

“You'll avoid shoppers panic 
if you do your planning befor 
you start out to buy,” Sharon 
mother had counseled her from tt 
beginning. It was wise counsel fe 
Sharon and for everyone. Sharo 
had listened. 

And so, having polled her friend 
having studied their interests, hol 
bies, and needs, and having checke 
what she had budgeted for each gif 
Sharon was ready to give those gif 
which she thought would mean tl 
most to her friends. 

And so Sharon ended up enjoyir 
Christmas, and so did her friends. 
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There's the ham in all of us. We often pretend or put on 
an act. Mostly just for the fun of it. Within the privacy of our 
own room, we parade around in front of our mirror pretending 
like we're somebody else—big, important, and good looking. 
And sometimes we put on our private act in public. Other 
times we justify the ham in us by taking part in the Christmas 
pageant. But our cover girl, Pamela Lipscombe, makes her living 
by acting. Not on the stage, but in church sanctuaries. See 
pages 8-13. (Cover photo by Joseph Nettis) 
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; HEN an American ambassa- 
; \\) dor went to Poland a few 
; weeks ago to negotiate with 
the Red Chinese, the newspapers 
carried a lot of stories on him. This 
was a very important man. The fu- 
ture of the Pacific basin, and the 
peace of the world, hung on his skill. 
I suspect that a great many ambi- 
tious young men thought, “I’d like 
a job like that—glamorous, impor- 
tant, with good pay and travel, and 
a great contribution to my country’s 
interests.” 

Actually, it’s no longer difficult to 
become an ambassador. That career 
used to be confined to a very few 
' who were rich, socially prominent, 
and trained at exclusive schools in 
all the niceties of upper-crust living. 
| Ji was a job associated with striped 
_ Pants and top hats. 


But today there are dungaree am- 

_ bassadors, grey-flannel and khaki 
_ ambassadors, along with the striped 
pants kind. Every American who 


Dr. Stowe is Educational Secretary for the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Misisons. This 
is his fifth in a series of news comment columns. 


on headlines and sidelines . . . 


Ambassadors wear 
erey flannel—. 


and dungarees 


By David M. Stowe 


goes abroad to work or study is a 
representative of his country. He 
may be an oil well driller, soldier, 
bank executive, agricultural expert. 
He might be a she—stenographer, 
journalist, housewife. There are two 
million such unofficial ambassadors 
living abroad today. 

Unfortunately, some are poor rep- 
resentatives. They exhibit the worst 
side of America. Or perhaps they 
stand for nothing at all. They never 
really get outside the army post or 
company compound. Fed by canned 
Texas beef, warmed by Marilyn 
Monroe, cooled by Coca Cola, they 
go out on Saturday night to gawk or 
raise cain on the local equivalent of 
Main Street. 

But for another kind of American 
a job overseas opens up some of the 
most exciting adventures in under- 
standing and solid service a person 
could wish. Keep this in mind as © 
you look ahead to your own voca- 
tion. Your minister or your foreign 
mission board will be glad to help 
with suggestions. 
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Life of a teen-age actress ... 
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Youngest in the troupe 


A T 18, Pamela Lipscombe is bright, breezy, and dedicated. She’s dedi- 
cated to acting which she says, “I’ve loved since age nine when I 
A was ‘Puss’ in ‘Puss and Boots.’”’ The role of Puss must’ve suited 
Pamela well because her physical attributes display a definite feline quality. 
- Almost 5’ 9” she moves with an easy grace; her green-gray eyes have been 
described as cat-like and her blondish-red hair suggests a tiger tabby’s color- 
ing. Pam thinks her theatrical yearnings are inherited. “I’m the daughter of 
a frustrated actress,” she says. She, her mother and sister came to Cali- 
fornia from England when Pam was six. Pam calls Santa Barbara home. 
It was there in 1957 that she and the Bishop’s Company met. A repertory 
theater, the Bishop’s Company tours the continent presenting church drama 
at its best. Pam was halfheartedly attending Santa Barbara Junior College 
_and wholeheartedly acting in the Community Theater when she was spotted 
by Phyllis Beardsley who founded the Bishop’s Company. When Miss 
Beardsley invited Pam to join the company, Pam says “I flipped my cookies, 
asked my mother, and went!” 


i photos by Joseph Nettis 


The Bishop’s 
Players’ station 
wagon identifies 
Pam and her 
fellow actors as 
they travel U.S. 
highways. 
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For now, Pamela is very content acting with the Bishop’s Company. “Each 
person,” she says, suddenly serious, ““makes his own Broadway. 


For us, 
this is it!’’ 
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Pam and male cast members talk with host pastor, Dr. Edward Butkofsky 


Salem Church, Harrisburg, Pa. (left). At a reception after the performan 
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Each day something new 


S 1x players—three girls and three men—make up 
Pam’s touring unit of the Bishop’s Company. 
The oldest is 24; Pam is the youngest and the | 
group buffoon. “I have the cleanest feet in the 
troupe,” she says. “I’m always putting my foot in 

my mouth.” The group gets along well. All share 

a love of the theater and a respect for the others’ 
capabilities. “If you don’t get along with people, 

the Bishop’s Company is no place for you,” says 
Larry Verne, newest member of the unit. For this 
reason and the slim earnings of ten dollars a week 
(room and board are furnished by host churches), 
player turnover is rapid. Constantly traveling ten 
months of the year, the players seldom stay in one 
place more than a day. “The only thing typical >> 
of our days is the variety,” remarks Pete Slowey, 
director. 


(center), Pam and Liz Officer chat with those who attended. And she dines 
(right) with the George McKee family with whom she stayed overnight. 
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In a team, everybody works 


am works hard, but “I never break my back.’ At various times she has 
iP served as unit secretary, director, treasurer, hospitality chairman. Right 
now she is costume mistress, a job she doesn’t cherish. It means packing, 
unpacking, mending, washing, ironing, dry-cleaning costumes. “Some- 
times,” says Pam with a wink, “we find a hostess who just loves to iron.” 
Performances average six a week, sometimes two a day, always in a church 
sanctuary. With this crowded schedule, Pam has little time for socializing. 
There’s an occasional Coke with a local admirer but usually the troupe as 
a group spends a night off at a movie, swimming or bowling. Loving her 
roving life, Pam is only “a little tired of being tired.” She’s never been 
homesick, but admits she’s a bit apprehensive about spending her first 
Christmas away from home. LAA A 


Pam must learn lines for five plays in the company’s repertory. And time 

for script study (below left) is hard to find. A quick afternoon rehearsal 

(below right) perfects timing for actual performance (right). Scene is from 
“A Boy with a Cart,” in which Pam portrays a dim-witted peasant girl. 
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“T live in Alaska” 


NYONE who says he’s from Alaska 
is usually flooded with all sorts 
of questions about his home. Of 

course, there are always such odd 
questions as “Do you eat blubber?” 
“Do you live in an igloo?” or “What 
do you do during the long winter 
night?” Most of the constructive ques- 
tions, however, are pretty much the 
same. I call them “the seven ques- 
tions.” Tl try to answer them. 

1. What are the towns like? 
Alaska does not have a very large 
population—only about 209,000. As 
a result the cities aren’t too large. 
The 33 incorporated cities and vil- 
lages vary from populations of 14 to 
32,000. The largest, Anchorage, has 
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an area-wide population of abov 
80,000, in addition to the people liy 
ing on two military bases close by 
Fairbanks is second with a popule 
tion of about 11,000 inside the cit 
and 35,000 for the area, includin 
campus where the University « 
Alaska is located. Two large militar 
bases are near Fairbanks also. Ketch: 
can and Juneau, the capital city, a1 
located in the southeast “panhandle 
and have about 7500 people each. 
Eight cities claim populations « 
from 1000 to 3000. Palmer, where 
live, is one of these. Palmer is tl 
center of the largest farming are 
the Matanuska Valley, which has 
population of about 5000. 
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“This is my high school in Palmer’ 


Colin Mick, 17, answers questions 
about his home state of Alaska: 


What are the kids like in Alaska? 
What do they do for recreation and fun? 
What’s the future hold for our 49th state? 


Because the total area of Alaska is 
about 550,000 square miles, the towns 
are usually far apart. Only a few 
are connected by the 5000-mile high- 
way system, so transportation be- 
tween them often has to be by plane, 
by boat and, sometimes in the far 
north, by dog sled. 

We're lucky in Palmer to be lo- 
cated on one of the main highways 
which connects with most of the 
other highways, including the Alaska 
Highway. The first stretch of paved 
highway in Alaska connected us with 
Anchorage in 1950. We are only 50 
miles north of Anchorage which is 
the cosmopolitan crossroad for polar 
fiights. Here Broadway plays and 


musicals are produced by near-profes- 
sional talent, and its symphony and 
chorus attract top musicians for an- 
nual week-long music festivals. We 
also tune in on Anchorage’s three 
radio stations and two TV channels. 
We read one or two of their daily 
newspapers, although we have our 
own weekly, of which my mother is 
editor. Although we do some of our 
shopping in the big city, we can get 
most of the necessities in Palmer. We 
have a trading post, a couple of 
supermarkets, a department store, two 
lumber and supply outlets, hardware 
stores, garages, drug stores, a bank, a 
variety store, dress shops, two hotels, 
two apartment houses, restaurants, 
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*“We’re just like kids anywhere else, 
except we don’t get run over by traffic”’ 


seven bars and package liquor stores, 
a movie theater, a bowling alley, and 
eleven churches. 

We splurged on a deep-well water 
system adequate for a city ten times 
our size, but only half of our build- 
ings are connected to sewers. The 
others use septic tanks. We have a 
very new and modern hospital, elec- 
tricity, oil or stoker heat, modern dial 
telephones, and our two main streets 
are now being paved. Our scenery is 
for free. Mountains, one to ten miles 
away, surround us on three sides. 

2. What are your schools like? 
Because of Alaska’s great growth over 
the past ten years, almost every com- 
munity has at least one new, com- 
pletely modern school—as beautiful 
and well-constructed as any in the 
other 48 states. Palmer has a new 
high school and a new elementary 
school. A frame structure built in 
1936 serves as elementary and junior 
high school. Anchorage has at least 
a dozen new schools, but many of 
them — including the high school — 
are on double shift. At Anchorage 
High, high school is scheduled from 
7:30 a. m. to noon, junior high from 
12:30 to 6 p. m. and community col- 

lege from 6:30 p. m. on into the 
night. 

Alaska’s schools, for the most part, 
are much the same as those of any 
other states except that, in general, 
standards are far above average. 
Schools for remote areas—particularly 
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In this scene 
from a high 
school play, Colin 
Mick is standing 
beside the desk 
(in dark suit). 


the native villages—may be one- or 
two-room affairs with attached quar- 
ters for the teachers. Many of the 
native students get their high school 
education at an Alaska Native Ser- 
vice boarding school located at Mt. 
Edgecomb, near Sitka. There they 
may get mariy more vocational 
courses than we do in our city 
schools. 

Like the smaller high schools in 
the States, ours have to concentrate 
more on basic courses. During my 
four years, just completed, I had four 
years of band, English, mathematics. 
science (general, biology, chemistry 
and physics); two years of Latin and 
history and civics; and public speak- 
ing and journalism. With that sched- 


ule I didn’t have time for driver- 


training, shop, typing, shorthand, 
bookkeeping or home economics—all 
of which are offered. 

Because most of the schools serve 
a large area and many of the stu- 
dents must ride buses, there are not 
as many extra-curricular activities as 
some schools in the other states might 
have. At our high school we have the 
usual class plays, school paper and 
yearbook, clubs such as the Key Club 
and Pep Club, and a fairly large 
band and chorus—considering our to- 
tal of about 225 students. 

There are many inter-school activ- 
ities such as sports, play conferences, 
music festivals, and goodwill student 
exchanges. The Alaskan schools are 


divided into two conferences to keep 
travel distances down. Schools along 
the panhandle or southeastern projec- 
tion of Alaska are organized into the 
Southeastern Conference. Those 
schools in central Alaska, served by 
the Alaska Railroad, form the Rail- 
belt Conference. Only Seward, An- 
chorage, Palmer, Wasilla and Fair- 
banks are located on the railroad. 
Travel to and from the other four or 
five central and western high schools 
that sometimes join with ours in 
inter-school activities has to be by 
chartered plane, although some bus 
or private automobile travel is used 
for distances up to 300 miles. 

In the ‘Southeastern Conference 
travel has to be by air. These trips 
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are financed by admissions, local 
fund raising concerts and games, con- 
cessions and organized candy sales. 
Traveling students are guests of the 
host city. As many as 200 or 300 will 
be located in the homes of students 
and other public-spirited citizens. 

3. What sports do you have? 
The main school sport is basketball, 
but there is some track in the spring. 
All high schools with a student body 
under 100 are Class B and those over 
100 are Class A schools. In the Rail- 
belt Conference there are four Class 
A schools—Palmer, Anchorage, Sew- 
ard, and Fairbanks. Each school plays 
two games in the city of every other 
conference team—a total of 16 games 
for each team. At the end of the No- 
vember to February season, the play- 
offs are held at Anchorage or Fair- 
banks. The winning team of the Rail- 
belt Conference then meets the 
Southeastern Conference winner for 
the Alaska championship. 

Our school-year vacations are short 
and few, so the school year ends 
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Snow has hardly 
passed when trac 
activities start in 
the spring. 


about mid-May. Often the winte 
breakup is prolonged through th 
month of April, leaving a very sho. 
time for practice on outdoor track. I 
spite of this, our inter-school trac 
meets are becoming increasingly poy 
ular. 

In our area, ice skating and skiin 
are not organized school sports, a 
though skating parties are arrange 
by classes, and elementary childre 
often iceskate during the noon-hoi 
recess. 

In Juneau, I believe, skiing is 
school-sponsored activity. Anchora: 
schools use a ‘private indoor pool f 
swimming instruction. Through di 
ferent youth organizations in Palme 
many of us have had a series of le 
sons at the same pool. This ye 
physical education classes are lean 
ing to bowl at Palmer’s new bowlit 
alley. 


Dancing is a favorite 
school get-toge 
Palmer ( 
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there is some track in the 


Through Scout groups, 4-H groups, 
and church youth groups, a wide va- 
riety of sporting activities gives us 
frequent fun throughout the year. 


- Hiking, mountain climbing, trips into 


Anchorage for rollerskating, swim- 
ming, waterskiing, iceskating, skiing, 
cookouts, week-end retreats, camping 


over night or for a week—just to 


mention a few. And for boys, espe- 
cially, I shouldn’t forget the hunting 
and fishing which bring us a lot of 
satisfaction. 

4. What’s the weather like? 
Asking what the weather’s like in 
Alaska is just like asking what it’s 
like in the so-called continental 
United States. You have different 
kinds of weather in different areas 
and so do we. Look at a map and 
see the span of Alaska and the rest 


-*The main school sport is basketball, but 


spring”’ 


of the United States by latitude and 
longitude. You will see that in both 
instances Alaska’s span is greater by 
a couple of degrees. We have ex- 
tremes that range from temperatures 
in the high 90’s to maybe 170 degrees 
below zero. Some areas almost never 
go below—or much below—the freez- 
ing mark. 

In the southcentral area of Alaska 
where I live, along with about half 
the population of the state, we have 
a variable climate something like the 
northcentral states except that tem- 
peratures almost never go above 85 
degrees in the summer. Usually, we 
have two or three weeks of temper- 
atures in the minus 20’s. My folks 
prefer our climate to that of central 
Michigan, where we lived until ten 
years ago. We think we have more 
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“‘We teenagers think we’re very lucky to have 
a part in shaping the new state of Alaska”’ 


sunshine, even in the winter months. 
Also we don’t have tornadoes, hurri- 
canes, or—except very rarely—thun- 
der and lightning. 

5. What are the kids like in 
Alaska? We're just like kids any- 
where else, except that you rarely 
hear of an Alaskan youngster getting 
run over by traffic or kidnapped or 
anything. 

Our school dances held in the win- 
ter usually get a very good turnout. 
They are just the same as those you'll 
find in the other 48 states—bop, or 
rock ’n’ roll—and all the top tunes 
straight from the juke box. Our “hit 
parade” is usually one or two weeks 
behind the Stateside selection. 


Because we are a very young coun: 
try just getting started and separate 
from the other states, there may bs 
some opportunities we don’t have— 
like major league football and base 
ball, the Memorial Day 500, o 
Tommy Bartlett’s water ski show. Wi 
have to do with what we have—lik 
our annual Matanuska Fair; Anchor 
age’s Fur Rendezvous in Februar: 
(with the dog sled races); local ro 
deos, motorboat races and stockca 
races; and the seasonal, week-long o 
week-end salmon fishing derbies hel: 
every summer in several coastal cities 

Most of us do get a few chance 
to travel “outside” to visit our grand 
mothers and other relatives bac! 
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Juneau teenagers wait for 
poll to open so they can vote 
on acceptance of statehood. 


Wide World Photo 


there. But when we decide to go to 
college, we don’t have much chance 
to visit as many schools as it says 
you should in all the college prep 
books. 

On the other hand, living in 
Alaska has many advantages. To me 
it has always seemed that we have a 
great deal more freedom than do our 
contemporaries living Stateside. Many 
of the boys I know in the States have 
never been hunting at all. If they 
have, it was more than likely with 
a BB gun with a squirrel for a target. 
Some of the boys I know in Alaska 
have been getting their moose every 
year since they were 12. 

Those that like to fish may do so 
almost the year around. Ice fishing 
is fun on a clear, sunny day. And 
as soon as the ice has broken on the 
lakes, the water skiing season begins 
for the most hardy, ¢ontinuing until 
well after Labor Day. 

If you are a bug for photography, 
like many of us in Alaska, you would 
find that the new state has more 
scenery to offer than most. In gen- 
eral, I would say that the kids living 
in Alaska have more _ interesting 


A close-up of the Alaskan 
Statehood Bill showing 
President Eisenhower’s 
signature making Alaska 
the 49th state. 
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things to do than their fellow teen- 
agers further south. 

6. What do the teenagers of 
Alaska think about statehood? 
Almost everyone is influenced by 
those close around him, so I would 
say that most teenagers take the same 
views as their parents. They voted 
six to one for statehood. Most of the 
kids I’ve talked to think that state- 
hood is the best thing that has hap- 
pened to Alaska since it was pur- 
chased from Russia in 1867. 

It has been kind of sickening to sit 
by and watch some of the things that 
have happened to Alaska and some 
of the things that didn’t happen just 
because we haven’t had full self- 
government. We teenagers can loox 
forward to becoming full-fledged citi- 
zens of the new state when we're 19. 
The 19- and 20-year-olds voted for 
the first time on August 26 in the 
Statehood Referendum. 

7. What’s ahead for us in 
Alaska? Now that Alaska is getting 
statehood, there are going to be lots 
of things happening—and most of us 
want to be part of it. Already there 
is a new college being started in 
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““We can vote when we’re 19 in Alaska”’ 


Anchorage. We have community col- 
leges—night classes—in four cities, 
including Palmer. I hope that as 
more schools of higher learning de- 
velop, more of the Alaskan high 
school graduates will go to college 
and stay here to help build the new 
state. 

Perhaps some time the _ public 
schools of Alaska will be able to offer 
both college prep courses and voca- 
tional courses. Many students who 
do not desire to go to college could 
use more training in different arts 
and skills. A great many workers are 
imported from the other states simply 


because the trained workmen cannc 
be found in Alaska. 

No matter what path the teenage 
of Alaska take, they usually end u 
back in Alaska. After you have live 
here a while, you find you don’t lik 
it anywhere else. I have seen man 
people leave, vowing never to returr 
and yet they can hardly wait unt 
they come back to Alaska. I think 
am speaking for a good many teen 
agers in Alaska when I say that w 
are proud to live here, and we thin 
we're very lucky to have a part i 
shaping the new State of Alaska. 

vVVV 


Here are the river headwaters of Matanuska Valley in 
which Palmer is located. Note glacier in background. 
FPG Photo 


1958-59 national mission study .. . 


MARU VEN NORE 


YOUTH GUIDE 
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| Chrietion Concera 


Our North American Neighbors 


HEN you say, “I’m an American,” you’re not quite correct unless you 
mean, “i’m an inhabitant of the Americas (North and South).” But 
too often we use American to mean “a citizen of the United States.” The 
national mission study theme for 1958-59 helps remind us of our neighbors 
in the northern hemisphere—“Christian Concerns of North American 
Neighbors.” Geographically, the study ranges from the northernmost tip 
of Alaska to the tropical] islands of the Caribbean and reaches across the 
Pacific to embrace Hawaii. Topically, it covers such subjects as poverty, 
race relations, religious discrimination, and the many facets of human need 
that confront the church. All North American Christians are invited to 
use the study materials (listed below) in the spirit of self-examination, to 
discover new spiritual insights and techniques for “neighborhood” con- 
' cerns. 


e This Is North America by Doris Darnell. Well-illustrated over-all survey of places, people, and prob- 
_ lems in the North American neighborhood. Paper, 60 cents. 


_ e WHAT—Concerns North American Youth? edited by Sarah S. Parrott. Pocket-sized, magazine type 
book offering good collection of short articles and picture stories about North American youth. Paper 
only, 75 cents. 


e Youth Guide on Christian Concerns of North American Neighbors by Marion Van Horne. A variety 
of suggestions for study and activities by church, community, and summer conference groups. 65 cents. 


 e Leaflets about the work of the United Church of Christ in North America: “The Church in the C.ty,” 
“The New Day in Puerto Rico,” ‘‘Mission in Mexico,” and “Hawaii Speaks” (5 cents each). 


e Maps, filmstrips, recordings, plays, recreational books, and other materials are available from your 
denominational bookstores or missionary literature headquarters. 
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It takes HLL KIWAS 


By Jim McLean 


Terry Tupp 


Terry Tupp must be getting 
ready for a big party; he sits 
in church busily making 
confetti out of the offering 
envelopes. 


Bill and Coo 


Bill and Coo have no sense 
of what’s appropriate; they 
make a church pew look like 
a park bench. 
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Vera Vogue 

y 

Vera Vogue comes to church 
primarily to show off her 
clothes. She finds the center 
aisle an ideal “display case.” 


Ronald Roughhouse 


Ronald Roughhouse always 
comes to church looking like 
he’s going out to weed the 
garden. 


Tardy Tessie 


Tardy Tessie waits till 15 
minutes before Sunday 
church school to ask her 
mother to press the dress she 
wants to wear today! 
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Is your best 


friend really 


true to you? 


Question: “Like most high school 
girls, I have a best friend,” writes 
one teenager. “We are together con- 
stantly, but sometimes the thought 
has crossed my mind, ‘Is she really 
true to me?’ Isn’t this kind of think- 
ing about a best friend wrong?” 

ANSWER: Your question isn’t 
wrong, but it is tricky. Since you 
seem to be an alert and sensitive 
teenager, your doubts about your 
best friend are natural. 

Of course, you do not think your 
friend is planning to hurt you in 
some dreadful way. But the frailties 
of human nature often leave every- 
one a little in doubt even about best 
friends. You can safely bet that 
they care for you—but how much 
and how truly? That is the question. 

The teen without a best friend or 
close chum not only feels out of line 
socially, but actually misses out on 
an association that can greatly add 
to a deeper sense of security and 
well-being. 

But what about your own secret 
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attitude toward your best friend’ 
The full, clear answer to this ques 
tion might surprise you. Take th 
dare and quiz yourself on the follow 
ing points. Then wait a week or tw 
and recheck your answers to see ho 
steady are your feelings toward you 
best friend. 

1. Are you happier when nea 
your BF (best friend, you substitut 
the right name) ? 

2. Do you like your BF too mucl 
to give up? 

3. Do you sometimes feel jealou 
of your BF? 

4. Do you wish you were mor 
successful than’ your BF? 

5. Do you feel proud to be see 
with your BF? 

6. Does your BF take up to 
much of your time? 

7. Do you secretly tire of you 
BF? 

8. Do you have to give in to 
often to your BF? 

9. Do you feel vaguely lost with 
out your BF? 


e a clinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


e a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


10. Do you think your BF would 
stick by you in a tough spot? 

The deeper implications of the 
answers to these ten questions might 
make an interesting discussion for 

your crowd sometime. You might 
also be interested to know how your 
best friend would rate you on these 
points—if you are not too touchy 
about the matter. 

For example: 

Does being with you make your 
friend feel happier ? 
~ Does your friend have to put up 
with much from you? 

Do you ask more than your share 
in the relationship ? 

_ Are you expecting too much from 
the friendship ? 

Would you be happier in the long 
run to have several friends and be 
not quite so close or intimate with 
one friend? 

Think over your best-friend rela- 
tionship from both of these angles. 

vVVV 
(Copyright 1953. All rights reserved.) 


Coypright Gospel Trumpet Co. 1958 


“I’m in charge of the paper-sale 
for YF this month, Dad. ... Do 
you think we could start subscrib- 


ing to a paper?” 
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Students at Wake Forest 
Ask Racial Integration 


The student magazine at Wake 
Forest College, a Southern Baptist 
institution, called for racial integra- 
tion in the school’s student body “if 
it is to call itself an intellectual and 
Christian center for education.” Col- 
lege officials recently revealed that 
several Negroes had sought admis- 
sion but were rejected because none 
was academically qualified. 

The magazine said it cannot un- 
derstand: how people “who claim to 
be Christians” can deny the neces- 
sity of integration. Although “think- 
ing people” realize, said the edito- 
rial, the college will be forced to 
consider integration in the future, 
“a large majority of these people 
suggest a wait-and-see policy, a com- 
fortable rut policy.” 


"Joe College" 
Is No More 


Joe College is no more! Today’s 
college student is a new and differ- 
ent species of more mature abilities 
and serious purposes— and he is 
often, according to a study commis- 
sion, hampered by obsolete college 
programs. 

After extensive interviews last 
year with students in many colleges, 
the commission concluded that “‘col- 
lege faculties have neither fully 
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sensed the radical change in the 
student bodies nor taken adequa' 
steps to provide challenge and stin 
ulation for these ‘new’ students.” 

The “new” college student 
highly individualistic and serious! 
intent on preparation for a caree 
He is older, may be married (22% 
likely to be working his way throug 
and much more interested in a cot 
cert or exploring religious ide: 
than in campus activities. 

It is unrealistic, said the commi 
sion, to base programs on assum] 
tions that the students have the sar 
qualities they had in the 1930's. 


Principals Get Guide 
on Christmas Fetes 


Principals of five public schoo 
in Syosset, N. Y., were warned | 
their district superintendent again 
the “expression of faith or worshif 
in Christmas observances. The wari 
ing was contained in a guide listir 
decorations, Music programs, ar 
classroom activities that are appr 
priate for the holiday season. Whi 
leaving the subject matter of pla 
up to the discretion of the pri 
cipals, the superintendent suggeste 
that, “Nativity plays might be be 
ter performed in church schools 
Tension flared last year on Lor 
Island when a Christmas play w. 
banned for its “religious nature.” 


= 


. 


be 


Teens’ Diet 


_ Found Lacking 


_ A recent survey of the diets of 


9.000 New Jersey high school jun- 
lors and seniors indicate that four 


_ out of five teenagers eat poorly. The 
_ results of the survey showed, accord- 
“ing to the New Jersey Nutritional 
_ Council, that snacks often are a nec- 


iY 


essary addition to the teen-age diet 
and that, “Rather than ruining his 


_ appetite, the teenager who grabs 


something to eat between meals is 
often absorbing necessary food ele- 
ments.” 

The survey also indicated that 
teen-age boys are better nourished 
than girls because “boys eat so much 
that most food essentials are likely 
to be included just by chance — 
while girls, overconcerned with diet- 
ing, are likely to cut out foods, such 
as milk, which are essential.” 


The survey reported that 40 per 
cent of the teens fix their own break- 
fasts and that mothers had given up 
worrying about what their teens ate. 
Many lack vitamin C rich in fruits 
and vegetables. 


Youth Not ''Beat'' 


French Aide Says 


The French youth of today are 
not, according to well-known moun- 
tain climber and author, Maurice 
Herzog, disillusioned, decadent or 
irresponsible. “Contemporary liter- 
ature,’ charged M. Herzog, taking 
specific aim at the free-wheeling in- 
habitants of Francoise Sagan’s nov- 
els, “does not express the feelings of 
French youth. There is undeni- 
ably,” he said, “a sickness of youth 
among some intellectuals, but you 
find an astonishing solidity in most 
of our young people today.” 


Nobody can tell 
Tom Schlyter to get 
off the phone in 
Bromma, Sweden. 
He owns his own 
telephone company. 
He and two friends 
wired up their own 
system so they can 
talk as long as they 
want without tying 
up regular phone 
lines. 


UPI Photo 
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The Seeking Years, six tele- 
vision plays for teenagers selected 
from the award-winning CBS-TV 
series, “Look Up and Live,” will be 


in the nation’s bookstores next 
month, selling for $1.50. Many have 
called this series of plays the best 
ever written especially for high 
school youth. Your own youth fel- 
lowship or some dramatic group in 
your church might find these plays 
quite suitable for local production. 
If your local stores do not carry this 
new book, write to one of your de- 
nominational bookstores. 


* * * 
Summer service for you? 
There are service opportunities 


available for this coming summer 
for those high school young people 
in the United Church of Christ who 
desire to give time and talent—with 
that extra ounce of concern for per- 
sons which makes voluntary service 
so worthwhile. 

First, there are work camps for 
senior high youth involving physical 
labor on a project of social signif- 
icance. Projects for 1959 will be lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania, Montana, 
Wisconsin, Missouri and Hawaii. To 
qualify for work camps, you must 
be 15 years old or through the tenth 
grade. 

Second, there will be traveling 
caravan. teams which receive a week 
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of training and then travel to fiv 
places during five weeks for servic 
opportunities in local churches, sur 
mer camps, and other church pro: 
ects. To qualify for caravans, yo 
must be at least 17 years old an 
entering, or through, the senior yea 
in high school. 

For more information, write to 
Department of Voluntary Service 
United Church of Christ, Pottstow1 
bate Basia ag 

* * * 

Are you ready to preach? Th 
young people of many churches tak 
charge of the morning service ¢ 
worship on the last Sunday in Jam 
ary. That’s Youth Sunday. And th 
1959 theme is “Dare We Live in th 
Household of God?” Do we reall 
realize what it means to belong t 
the church? 

If your own group is going t 
help your church observe Yout 
Sunday, you ought to be working o 
it soon. See your minister first. Sen 
for a Youth Week packet for add 
tional information. 


* * * 


The Bishop’s Company is tt 
first travelingrepertory company « 
its kind in the nation (see pages | 
13). Since its founding in 1952, tk 
company (named for Methodi 
Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy) hi 
travelled 300,000 miles in 42 state 
If your church wishes to book tl 
company for your communit? 
write: The Bishop’s Company, N 
tional Booking Office, 343 S. Dea 
born, Room 1508, Chicago 4, IIl. 


No man 
should be 


a slave 


Y ou are an American. Freedom is your heritage. What reason is there 
to concern yourself with universal human rights? The reason is peace. 
Only when everyone is free to worship, speak and write as he or she pleases, 
work in dignity and live without terrorism, will we be free of tyrants who 
thirst for power and conquest. 


On December 10 we observe Human Rights Day. Ten years ago, on 
December 10, the General Assembly of the United Nations meeting in Paris 
adopted and proclaimed the historic Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights “as a common standard of achievement for all people and all nations, 
to the end that every individual and every organ of society, keeping this 
Declaration constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and education to 
promote respect for these rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, 
national and international, to secure their universal and effective recogni- 
tion and observance, both among the peoples of Member States themselves 
and among the peoples of territories under their jurisdiction.” 


This Declaration is a statement of goals. It is not a treaty and involves 
no legal obligation. It is a statement of rights worth careful study. What 
happens to human rights here at home or in some far-off corner of the earth 
may spell the difference between peace and war for you. vVvVV 
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